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ABSTRACT 

The suggestions in this booklet on teaching stuilents 
to read caae from successful veteran teachers who are trylag to ttelp 
other teacherslto liproTO their teaching skills, rhe SB ideas are 
arranged a«2cording to the followinc topicsii C1> tljs on encouraging 
young students to read, (2) tips ot encouraging tBenagers to reai, 
(35 tips for content area teachers to use wl*^h junior high school 
students, (M) tips for content areaj: teachers to use with reBedlal 
students, (5) what to do w|hen the text is tpo diff icult foe a 
student, and (6) suggested assignments following independent reiaing. 
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Introduction 



The suggestions in this booklet on teaching 
students to read came from successful veteran 
teachers who are in the business of helping 
other teachers to become better at what they do. 

The teachers are part of a federal system known 
as the National Diffusion Network (NDN). The 
NDN provides dissemination funds to approxi- 
mately 140 education projects so they can help 
other schools to adopt or adapt tlieir exemplaiy 
programs. Located in 37 states, these projects 
can supply programs in a variety of areas: basic 
skills, early chiidhood/parent readiness, special 
education, gifted and talented, health, physical 
education, environmental education, science, 
social science, career/vncational education, pre- 
service/inservice training, bilingual/migrant 
education, alternative schools programs, adult 
education, organization/administration, arts, 
communication, and technology The NDN 
also funds Facilitators in each state whose job 
is to match NDN projects and schools and or= 
ganizations that want to adopt their programs. 

Each NDN program was started by a teacher 
working in a real classroom with real students. 
The problems these teachers faced in tiying to 
help students are repeated daily in thousands 
of classrooms nationwide. But these teachers 
were lucky They received federal funds— some 
for up to 10 years— to enable them to find a 
solution to the specific problem they faced. 
Now these teacher/developers of NDN pro- 
grams travel around the country providing in- 
service training to teachers and other educators 
in schools that adopt their programs, 

Reading is just one of the areas in which NDN 
can offer programs for adoption. In the same 
way, the tips in this booklet are Just a sampling 
of ideas from some NDN teachers. For more 
infomation about the NDN or for a list of NDN 
programs and facilitator, complete the return 
postcard at the back of this . rochure. 



Tips on Encouraging 
Young Students to Read 



1. Build up expectations. 

• Principals should expect more of 
teachers. 

• Teachers should e?:pect more of students. 

• Students should expect to do well, 

2. Encourage parents to expect more of their 
children, 

3. Use a prop with ve^ young children= One 
NDN program, Alphaphonics, uses a doll 

that looks like a visitor from outer space. He 
becomes the young children's friend, listens to 
them recite the alphabet, and brings them as- 
signments, surprises, and treats, 

4. toT)i\ {! reading club, whose name can be 
silk^screened onto kids' T-shirts. Kids love 

T-shifts. Involve parent by having them bring a 
plain 1-shirt to school where they can work with 
a volunteer to silk-screen the name of the club 
onto the T-shirt. 

5. Principals should take (or make) time to 
hear students read. Kids love it; so do most 

principals, 

6. Us* parents, paraprofessionals, and vol- 
unteers to give students more individual 

attention md a chance to read one-to-one with 
another person. Using an uppei^grade student 
as a model/tutor helps the younger the f)lder 
student. 
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Tips on incouraglng 
Teens t© iead 

7. Find books of Interest to teenagers. Look 
iuv papei bdcks about popular TV programs 

and movies, Find books that deal with teenage 
problems, such a^: drugs, ^'ating, and sports. 

8. Make sure teenagers have Hbrary cards^ 
encourage visits to the iibraiy 

9. UncouragH teenagers to share books with 
friends and relatives. 

10. Select a variety of books, including some 
that are not difficult. Make magazines that 
interest teenagers availablt. 



li. Use the newspaper for informal readin 
and to practice information finding skills 




12. Refer to reading material for answers to 
specific problems, such as how to fix a bike 
or how to sew 



13. Make reading fun; avoid creating pressure 
to read the "righL" books or to make all 

reading mtc schoolwoik, 

14. Give the pronunciation of words when 
asked. 

15. Don't make teenagers look in the dic- 
tionary for eve^ unfamiliar word. 

16* Don't insist that students get every word 
exactly right if they are getting the correct 
meanmg. 

1 7. Be as positive as possible; offer praise. 



Tip? vor Content Area Twachers 
to Use with Junior High Students 

18. Work closely with the school or district 
reading speciaUst. 

• Invite the reading specialist into the classroom 
to demonstrate lessons on study skills that are 
relevant to the particular content area. 

• Set aside planning time to inform the reading 
specialist of the content to be covered in the next 
few weeks so remedial lessons can include con- 
tent materiaL 

• Obtain suggestions from the reading 
specialist for materials and methods that can be 
used while covering content so that the needs of 
low-level readers can be met, 

19- Determine whether the students are audi- 
tory or visual learners. This infonnation 
can be used to adapt such things as teaching 
styles, student materials, and classroom seating 
arrangements to students' preferred learning 
styles. 

• If a student is weak in comprehension and is 
an auditory learner, previous lessons should be 
reviewed orally before a new lesson is begun. 
The main ideas of a chapter should be discussed 
while they are outlined on the board. The stu- 
dent should be drawn into discussions as much 
as possible. Excessive written assignments 
should be avoided. Consider altematives to 
written tests, such as taping tests or dictating 
them orally, 
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9 If the student is more visuiilh oriented, it's 
important to outline main ideas on the board. 
The student should be encouraged to write 
down important points in a notebook rr on a 
worksheef . The use of visual clues such as maps, 
pictures, and graphs should be encouraged. So 
should the underlining of key words in reading 
or on tests. 

20, Become familiar with the common reading 
problems of the students in the class by 
obtaining information about each studeiit's 
reading level. 

• List each student's reading level after his narae 
in the class record book. 

• Note subscores when available, as they may 
suggest possible strengths and weaknesses, 

• Administer a questionnaire to obtain each 
student's view of his or her reading needs. 

• Administer a simple cloze test to screen 
quickly each student's ability to understand the 
t^xt being used. 

• Using the textbook as a guide, develop an 
informal study skills inventory to help detei- 
mine which skills will be needed by the students 
to understand the text and to complete assign- 
ments. This inventory should include items that 
measure vocabulary (context, prefix, suffix, and 
root words as aids to meaning), cornprehemion 
(following directions, sequences, organization^ 
main ideas, supporting details), and locational 
skilh (graphs, charts, tables, figures, scales, dia- 
grams, glossary, table of contents, index, appen- 
dixes, chapter headings, and subtitles). 



Tip! for Content Area Teachers 
to Use with Remedial Students 

2 1 , Know Ihe reading ability of your students. 

22, Accept the difference between your read- 
ing ability and that of your students. 

23, Determine readability levels of the printed 
materials that you use. 

2*^^, Select printed material appropriate for 
concept development and student ability. 
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25. Differentiate assignments to fit individual 
students' reading ability. 

26. Provide direction for each reading assign- 
ment, - * 




27- leach vocabulary critical for understand^ 
mg concepts. 

28. Reinforce technical vocabulary by repeti- 
tion, / r 

29. Use visual aids, especially for low-abilitv 
students. ^ 

30. Remember, in working with remedial stii- 
dents, that it may take twice as lone to do 

half as much, 

31. Ask the reading teacher or reading spe^ 
ciahst how you can help students. 



What to Do When the Text rs 
Too Dlfflcult for a Student 

32. Have other students (or parents or volun^ 
tern) tape-record the text or at least the 

important iections. 

33. Arrange for someone else to read the 
materials to the student. 

34. Use audiovisual aids as alternatives to 
tenets. 

35. Order sample copies of other books. 
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36, Obtain easier-to-read books through the 
library and the curriculum coordinator. 

37, Rewrite the book or section. 

38, Use student helpers and resource persons, 

39- Provide alternative assignments that da 
not require the use of a text, 

40. Arrange for a group of students to read the 
material and present it to the class. 

41. Limit the amount of required readmg, 

42. Make use of classic comi; books. 



43. Use available filmstrips and recordi 




SuggMted Assignments Following 
Jncfependent Reading 



44. Write a letter to the main character in the 
story. Suggest what might have happened 
it he had acted in another way. 
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43. Write eight incomplete stntences about 
the story. See if someone else can supply 
the missing details. 

46. Find sentences in the story that tell how 
something sounds, looks, feels. 

47p Choose a character from the story and one 
from another story. Plan a meeting be- 
tween these two people. Write a conversation 
between the two characters, as in a play. 




48, Make 10 vocabulary cards. Put a word on 
the front of each card. On the back write 

the pronunciation, definition, and a sample 
sentence. See which words a friend knows. 
Work together in learning unfamiliar words. 

49, Choose a story character. Pretend that 
something he or she owned in the stor>^ 

has been lost. Write an advertisement for the 
daily paper's lost-and-found column in an 
effort to get it back. 

50, Write a comparison of one character in 
the story with a real person you know 

How are they alike? How are they different? 

51, Draw a picture of one of the memorable 
scenes in the stoiy. Show as many details 

as you can. 

52, Tell the high points of the stoiy in five 
brief sentences. 



53. Pretend you are a nev/s editor in the city 
where the characters live. Write two arti- 
cles that could have appeared in the paper at 
the time the siory took place. Write headlines 
for the articles. 

54. Write three riddles about the story. Put 
them on cards with the answers on the 

back. Try them on a friend, 

55. Make a poster advertising the stoiy. Make 
it bright, bold, and simple. Put it up for 

others to see. 




56. Invent a symbol alphabet (A^/, B^#, 
C— S, etc). Use this code to write a mes- 
sage to a friend about an exciting part of the 
stoiy that you read. Have your friend decode it. 

57. Make your story into a popular song. 
Write it down, and sing it to the class if 

you want to, 

S8« Write an epilogue to your book— what 
happened after the bt^ok ends. 
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